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Wide World Photos 


Women Enter the Labor Situation in Japan 


Women bus conductors, who recently went out on strike in Tokyo, Japan, and crippled transportation 
in that city, appear to be in a happy mood as they prepare a meal for themselves. 
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Equal Rights 
Maine Loses 


AINE was the loser when Gail Laughlin, distinguished lawyer and 
Feminist, failed to be nominated for the State Senate from Cumber- 
land County in the primaries held June 16. 


Miss Laughlin has served for two terms in the Maine House of Representa- 
tives and made a distinguished record there both as a Feminist and as one 
devoted to the interests of her city, her county, and her State. Four State 
Senators were to be nominated from Cumberland County and Miss Laughlin 
ran sixth in the race. : 


Miss Laughlin is a life-long Feminist and member of the National Woman’s 
Party, being now vice-chairman of the National Council. | 

Miss Laughlin’s friends in Washington and in Maine have frequently urged 
her to run for Congress. 

The Portland Evening News in its issue of June 18 published the following 


- editorial under the heading, “More Women Needed in Maine’s Public Offices” : 


“One of the regrettable aspects of last Monday’s election is the relatively 
small percentage of women candidates who won nominations. In Cumberland 
County Miss Gail Laughlin, who has served admirably in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for two terms, was defeated, running sixth among the State Senate 
candidates. 

“Among the ten candidates seeking the seven places in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Portland, the only woman, Mrs. Minnie B. Wood, lost out by a 
small margin, securing eighth place. Out of the twenty-four representative 
places in Cumberland County and the four Senatorial seats, only one woman, 
Miss Lena Day of Gorham, achieved a nomination. 

“Apart from considerations of party and of individual merit, this is too 
small a representation for the women. It is inevitable, of course, and desirable 
that for some time to come, men, with their longer experience in public affairs, 
should be represented somewhat preponderantly in public life, but if we are 
to have the best balanced kind of representation and the most truly repre- 
sentative government, a larger proportion of well qualified women should 
achieve public office. 

“Out of seven representatives from Portland, for instance, to the Legisla- 
ture, at least one certainly ought to be a woman. Out of four Senate candi- 
dates from Cumberland, it would be excellent if one were a woman. A cor- 
respondingly proportionate representation would be desirable in every county 
of the State. Both men and women ought to consider the advisability of such 
a distribution of office between the sexes, and do their best to establish some- 
thing approaching a fairer balance.” 


A Familiar Story 


6c CHEERFUL place, Iraq—for women!” says The Vote (London), 
A commenting on an article by Dr. Jamil Beyhum, president of Bey- 
routh University and a confirmed Feminist, appearing in 

LT’ Egyptienne. 


Speaking of the position of the women among the mass of the people of 
Iraq, Dr. Beyhum says: 


“In the eyes of the man she is an acquired thing; he marries her to serve 
him and to give him children. 

“In this state of affairs she is forced to remain always at home, not even 
leaving the house to pay a visit, take a walk, or for any errand whatsoever. 

“For the same reason, man, her master, does not allow her to accompany 
him in a motor-car, or boat, or to eat with him at the same table. He does not 


. want to see her near him unless he has need of her.” i 


When the government first opened schools for girls a great part of the 
Iraquian population began te mumble the phrase, “Rather the grave than the 
school.” When a group of young women of the more enlightened families 
formed a club to help women and wrote “Club of the Feminine Renaissance” 
on the door, the populace was outraged. ‘Since when,” demanded the men, 
“have women’s names been posted up on the high road?” 

In spite of this gloomy picture, Dr. Beyhum believes that the country and 
its people are slowly waking to the fact that women are persons. 

The preference for “the grave rather than the school’ has almost disap- 
peared and petitions are frequently received at the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion asking the creation of schools for girls. 

The Vote comments, “Iraq is a little behind the times, but is it very dif- 
ferent from anywhere else only a short time ago? Somehow there seems a 


certain familiarity about the whole story.” 
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American Feminists Arouse Interest Abroad 


ference at The Hague it soon be- 

came evident that many of the 
women’s organizations in Europe which 
had been most deeply interested in prepa- 
rations for the conference were receiving 
little information about the results. Ella 
Riegel, of Philadelphia, who had assisted 
Doris Stevens in the campaign at The 
Hague, arranged with the leading wom- 
en’s organizations in the Scandinavian 
countries for meetings at which the 
articles of The Hague convention con- 
cerning married women’s nationality 
might be explained. 

Excellent meetings were planned for 
Miss Riegel and Emma Wold, at which 
pleas were made for the support of women 
in a program for non-ratification of the 
convention. Miss Wold urged also that 
women press their governments to act 
upon the recommendation adopted by the 
Conference which calls for “the study 
of the question whether it would not be 
possible to introduce into their law the 
principle of equality of the sexes in 
matters of nationality, taking particu- 
larly into consideration the interests of 
the children.” 


‘ T the close of the Codification Con- 


In Stockholm during the week of May 
12 to 19 Miss Riegel and Miss Wold spoke 
at three meetings: one at the home of 
Mrs. Ann-Margaret Holmgren, for many 
years the leading Feminist in Sweden; 
another before the International Club of 
Stockholm; and a third arranged by four 
of the important women’s organizations 
of Stockholm. The large attendance at 
all these meetings indicated the deep in- 
terest of the women of Stockholm. Eager 
questions about the Conference and 
thoughtful consideration of the attitude 
of women in other countries marked every 
meeting. 


In Oslo, Norway, a large meeting had 
been arranged for May 23, through the 
interest of Mrs. Betzy Kjelsberg, member 
of the International Advisory Council of 
the National Woman’s Party, and presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women 
in Norway. The nationality convention 
adopted at The Hague had already been 
fully discussed in Oslo by the Norwegian 
delegate to the Codification Conference 
who had expressed his satisfaction with 
its terms. The woman’s point of view 
and the suggestion of a program based 


upon dissatisfaction with the convention, 
therefore, commanded the attention of 
both men and women. The National 
Council of Women of Norway had been 
active in interviewing the government 
delegates to the Conference before they 
left for The Hague in behalf of the inde- 
pendent nationality rights of married 
women and had urged the appointment of 
a woman on the delegation of Norway 
and many of them felt keenly their fail- 
ure in getting women recognized. 


Before going to Stockholm Miss Wold 
spoke in Geneva before a group of women 
at the International House. Many women 
whose nationality had been affected by 
marriage were present and the subject 
of the nationality of women was illu- 
strated by vivid examples. 


Both Miss Riegel and Miss Wold feel 
that women need to be warned about 
the unsatisfactory agreements concern- 
ing women that were adopted at The 
Hague and that until they know the facts 
about the convention they will do little 
to hinder the ratification of the conven- 


tion or to urge action on the recommen- 
dation. 


AN New Drive to Punish Women Only 


of Fourteen (New York City) for 
1929 suggests that this anti-vice 
committee may be planning a new cam- 
paign against commercialized vice in 
which, as is usual, women only will be 
punished. | 

The committee says in its report: 

“In its studies of causative influences, 
the Committee has seen develop during 
the past three or four years the adjust- 
ment of commercialized prostitution to 
the speakeasies and speakeasy-clubs. 
Through the employment of women as 
hostesses in these all-night drinking re- 
sorts, we could see influences developing 
which not only combined to make new 
prostitutes, but which also were enlarging 
the market and increasing the demand for 
that human commodity. This in a sense 
was a throw-back to the early days of the 
committee. Tracing back the sources of 
supply we found that a majority of the 
private employment agencies were en- 
gaged in recruiting girls for the new oc- 
cupation of hostess. The employment 
agencies in turn were found to be drawing 
new human material to the city by insert- 
ing advertisements in certain newspapers, 
so phrased as to attract to New York girls 
from the factory towns of surrounding 
States.” 

In recommending means of fighting this 
kind of commercialized vice, the commit- 
tee’s report says: 


HE of the Committee 


“It is siviows that better means are 
needed by the police in dealing with this 
situation. It would be a decided advan- 
tage if the provisions of the State Labor 
Law, which now prohibit the employment 
of women in all-night restaurants, were 
broadened to extend that prohibition to 
the employment of women in any place 
where beverages are dispensed. Another 
remedy to meet the hostess situation 
might be that of making it an offense to 
solicit another to purchase intoxicating 
beverages or to employ any one for that 
purpose. It is already an offense for em- 
ployment agencies to place any one in 
such employment.” 

The proposed law to prohibit the em- 
ployment of women “in any place where 
beverages are dispensed” would, doubt- 
less, prevent the employment of women in 
any drug store, in any restaurant—sup- 
posedly coffee, tea and milk are beverages, 
not to mention the tomato juice, sauer- 
kraut juice, ginger ale and other bever- 
ages usually served in all kinds of restau- 
rants which obey the prohibition laws 
strictly. The recommendation does not 
limit the proposed prohibition of the em- 
ployment of women even to the night 
hours, as is the present law regarding the 
employment of waitresses in New York. 

The report further states that the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen disapproved the Jenks 
bill, drafted by the National Woman’s 
Party and introduced in the New York 


Legislature, to permit the employment of 
women in restaurants between 10 P. M. 
and 6 A. M., during which hours women 
cannot now work in New York as wait- 
resses. The report says on this measure: 

“The discussion brought out the fact 
that this bill would open wide the door 
for abuses in the employment of women, 
which might exceed in seriousness the 
hostess situation with which the commit- 
tee has been grappling during the past 
two years,” 

Apparently the committee is willing to 
deprive women of the opportunity of earn- 
ing an honest living in their effort to keep 
any women from being in any place where 
they might “solicit.” It seems not to 
have occurred to them that one of the best 
means of keeping women from engaging 
in commercialized vice is to give them 
full opportunities to earn their living in 
legitimate ways. 


HE National Woman’s Party has 
taken no stand as to whether any one 
should be punished for prostitution. The 
New York Branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party has protested against the in- 
justice of punishing women and allowing 
their male companions, who are equally 
guilty, to go free. It has had introduced 
in various sessions of the New York Leg- 
islature a bill to apply morality laws 
equally to men and women. 
In listing the discriminations in New 
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York laws against women, the New York 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party 
says of the laws on prostitution: 


“The City of New York has a law which 
authorizes the arrest and sentence to a 
reformatory of any female over twelve 
years of age who is in danger of ‘becoming 
morally depraved.” * * * 

“‘Only a woman can commit prostitu- 
tion. The man who has intercourse with 
a woman is guilty of immoral acts, but 


does not commit prostitution and is not 


a prostitute.’ This statement was made 
by a New York City magistrate in 1921 
during the trial of a man who had been 
found in a room with two young girls— 
both nude—and who admitted having 
given each girl $25. Both of the girls as 
well as the woman in whose house the 


transaction occurred were convicted, but 
it was held that the man had committed 
no offense under the law. 

“The existing statutes must be further 
amended before such men can be pun- 
ished. 

“A further result of the current con- 
struction of the New York law is that the 
regulations as to venereal disease are en- 
forced unequally. Every woman charged 
with prostitution in the Women’s Court 
is reported to the Board of Health. If she 
is convicted she is examined for sexual 
disease. Those who need attention are 
sent to hospitals for treatment. As the 
men are not arrested with the women, 
there is no examination of men.” 


O longer ago than June 6, a woman, 
Emma Hammerstein, widow of the 
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theatrical producer, Oscar Hammerstein, 
and herself a once-famous beauty, was 
convicted of immoral conduct, while the 
man with whom she committed im- 
morality was permitted to testify against 
her and given no punishment. He was 
Detective John McHugh, an employe of 
the City of New York. Mrs. Hammerstein 
entertained Detective McHugh in her ho- 
tel apartment and accepted $30 from him. 
No doubt the $30 went on the detective’s 
expense account and the city paid him. 

Catherine Parker Clivette, president of 
the Greenwich Village Historical Society, 
announced that she would seek to enlist 
women’s clubs to bring about a change in 
the system and to make of Mrs, Hammer- 
stein’s case “a test fight against the dou- 
ble standard of morality.” , 


Labor Department States Its Position 


forces the immigration and natu- 
ralization laws of the United States, 
has fully stated to the Senate its position 


fe HE Department of Labor, which en- 


‘on the Cable bill and the Senate Immi- 


gration Committee amendments to the 
bill. 

The letter from Robe Carl White, Act- 
ing Secretary ‘of Labor, to Senator Wes- 
ley L. Jones of Washington, states defi- 
nitely the position of the Department, and 
it is not a position entirely to be approved 


by Feminists. The Cable bill, as passed - 


by the House of Representatives, removed 
one discrimination against women in the 
nationality laws of the United States by 
repealing the provision of the present law 
that a woman who marries an alien and 
lives two years in his country or five years 
in another foreign country is presumed 
to have lost her United States nationality. 
It further facilitates repatriation of 
American women who lost their citizen- 
ship prior to 1922. 

On this part of the bill, Acting Secre- 
tary White says: 

“Section 1: This section provides for 
the repeal of that part of section 3 of the 
so-called Cable Act of September 22, 1922, 
under which a presumption of loss of citi- 
zenship arises in the case of a woman citi- 
zen of the United States who marries an 
alien and during the continuance of the 
marital status resides continuously for 
two years in the foreign State of which 
her husband is a subject, or for five years 
continuously outside the United States. 
Under the existing law such presumption 
of loss of citizenship ‘may be overcome 
on the presentation of satisfactory evi- 
dence to a diplomatic or consular officer 
of the United States, under such rules and 
regulations as the Department of State 
may prescribe.’ (Sec. 2, act of March 2, 
1907, relating to expatriation, etc.) 

“The department is not disposed to ob- 
ject to the repeal of the provision under 


consideration, but it is believed that Con- 
gress is entitled to know that such repeal 
would undoubtedly result in materially 
increasing the number of nonquota immi- 
grants who may be admitted to the United 
States. 

“Broadly speaking, there are two gen- 
eral classes of cases in which presumptive 
loss of citizenship occurs under the pro- 
vision it is proposed to repeal. Probably 
the least numerous of these two classes 
includes American-born women who have 
spent practically their entire lives in this 
country, but who have married aliens and 
resided, abroad for a sufficient length of 
time to raise the presumption of expatria- 
tion. The department has experienced 
little or no difficulty in cases of this kind 
so far as the immigration laws are con- 
cerned. 

“Difficulties have arisen, however, in 
the seemingly far more numerous class 
of cases of children who were born in the 
United States of immigrant parents who 
took them to their home countries usually 
at an early age. It would be almost im- 
possible even to estimate the number of 
such children, who are, of course, native- 
born citizens of the United States, who 
have grown to womanhood in foreign 
countries. If they married aliens prior 
to Septmeber 22, 1922, they lost American 
citizenship, but marriage since that date 
has resulted only in a presumptive loss 
of such citizenship after continued resi- 
dence abroad under the provision of law 
it is proposed to repeal. 

“Tt may be pointed out that provisions 
of the naturalization law, such as the sec- 
tion under consideration, have a _ very 
direct bearing on immigration under the 
quota system, for the reason that the hus- 
bands and minor children of United States 
citizens are exempt from quota require- 
ments. For example, in recent months a 
good many cases have arisen in which 
American-born women of the class last 


referred to have petitioned for the issu- 
ance of nonquota immigration visas to 
an alien husband and children through 
American consulates, as provided in sec- 
tion 9 of the immigration act of 1924. 
If such a woman is in fact a citizen, her 
husband and minor children are clearly 
entitled to a nonquota status. However, 
so many petitions of this nature have been 
received that the department has adopted 
the policy of declining to authorize the 
issuance of nonquota visas to such hus- 
bands and children until the woman con- 
cerned has definitely overcome the pre- 
sumption of loss of citizenship by return- 
ing to the United States and filing a peti- 
tion after establishing a permanent resi- 
dence here. 

“Section 1 of the bill further provides 
that ‘such repeal shall not restore citi- 
zenship lost under section 3 before such 
repeal.’ It is not clear to the department 
whether this provision relates only to 
women who have formally renounced their 
citizenship and those who have lost citi- 
zenship through marriage to an alien in- 
eligible to citizenship, as provided in that 
section, or whether it also includes those 
women against whom the presumption of 
such laws has arisen since the passage of 


ithe Cable Act of 1922. . 7 


“Section 2 (pp. 1, 2, and 3 of the bill) : 
This section proposes to amend section 
4 of the act of September 22, 1922, which 
now provides that a woman who before 
the passage of that act lost her United 
States citizenship by reason of marriage 
to an alien may be naturalized in the 
United States after a l-year period of 
residence following permanent admission 
and without necessity for making the 
usual declaration of intention. On page 2 
and page 3, lines 1 to 10, it is proposed to 
eliminate the element of time and also 
that of admission for permanent resi- 
dence, so that in effect such a woman 
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might enter the United States for a tem- 
porary visit, have her citizenship restored 
without delay, and immediately resume 
residence in a foreign country as a United 
States citizen. Moreover, her minor chil- 
dren who might accompany her to the 
United States temporarily would also be- 
come citizens. The husband of such a 
woman and also minor children who did 
not accompany her to the United States 
would, of course, be eligible to a nonquota 
status under the immigration law. 

“It is not understood why subdivision 
(b) of section 2 (lines 11 to 14, p. 3), as 
passed by the House of Representatives is 
necessary, but obviously it would do no 
harm. 

“Paragraph (c), lines 15 to 24, page 3, 
affords another example of proposed natu- 
ralization legislation which would mate- 
rially affect the operation of existing im- 
migration law. At present an alien is not 
eligible to naturalization unless lawfully 
admitted to the country for permanent 
residence. A good many cases arise in 
which alien women gain admission to the 
country as temporary visitors and marry 
American citizens under circumstances 
which show that such was the real pur- 
pose for which they came. Marriages 
of this nature do not relieve such women 


India in present-day India was told 

to members and friends of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party in the gardens of 
Alva Belmont House in Washington on 
June 22 by Malati Patwardhan, a young 
and beautiful leader of women in their 
struggle for education and freedom. 

Srimati Patwardhan is secretary of the 
Women’s Indian Association, leading 
Feminist organization of India, and edi- 
tor of its magazine, Stri-Dharma. 

The ideal in India, Srimati Patwardhan 
said, is that men and women shall take 
their places together always in all aspects 
of life. Women are never told, she said, 
that they cannot do something they want 
to do because they are women, although 
traditions of religion and caste do hamper 
them. She described the successful cam- 
paigns, initiated and carried through by 
Indians themselves, for the abolition of 
the suttee (burning of widows on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands), child 
marriage, and purdah (seclusion of wom- 
en). Purdah and child marriage, she 
pointed out, exist only in small classes 
and communities. 

“T refuse to be a Feminist,” Srimati 
Patwardhan said, and promptly proved 
that she is one because of her firm con- 
viction that men and women should work 
- together on a basis of equality. Speaking 
later, Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman 
of the National Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, who presided at the meet- 
ing, explained that women in the National 


i HE part played by the women of 


from the necessity of departing from the 
country and reentering as immigrants, if 
they desire to remain here permanently or 
become naturalized. Under this amend- 
ment such a woman could come ostensibly 
as a visitor and acquire citizenship with- 
out being permanently admitted. It is 
certain that if the law so permitted it 
would lead to practically unlimited abuse. 

“Section 3 (pp. 3 and 4 of the bill) : This 
section proposes to amend section 4 (f) 
of the quota immigration act of 1924, as 
amended, which now accords a nonquota 
status to a woman who lost American 
citizenship through marriage to an alien 
and who at the time of her application 
for an immigration visa is unmarried. 

“Under the proposed amendment (sec. 
3, p. 3, line 25, and p. 4, lines 1 to 6) 
a nonquota status would be accorded with- 
out reference to the marital status and 
would also extend to her unmarried minor 
children if accompanying or following to 
join her. 

“The department approves adding un- 
married minor children to the existing 
provision of law, but is in doubt as to 
the wisdom of according a mon-quota 
status to such a woman while she is still 
married.” 

All these provisions which, according 


Women in India 


_Woman’s Party — Feminists all—believe 


the same way but unite to work for the 
abolition of all artificial barriers raised 
by law and custom between men and 
women. 

Although women have always played a 
prominent place in Indian life, there 
having been great women philosophers, 
educators, warriors, astronomers, and s90 
on, the most important present problem 
is that of education, Srimati Patwardhan 
said. If children can be brought up in 
their homes and their schools to believe 
in freedom alike for men and women, to 
recognize no distinctions, then when they 
are adults they will not be bound by 
traditions and customs subordinating 
women. 

She spoke of the great work organized 
by Indian women for improvement ‘of 
their educational system, the All-India 
Educational Conference, in which women 
got together and decided the kind of edu- 
cation they wanted for their children to 
take the place of a man-made, foreign- 
made system. Even the men are now 
recognizing the importance of this move- 
ment, she said. To the last All-India Con- 
ference, she pointed out, women went 
alone a thousand miles, on their own 
business, probably leaving their homes 
and families for the first time, to take 
part in this great movement for the edu- 
cation of their children. 

Srimati Patwardhan struck a note well 
known to American women when she re- 
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to Acting Secretary White, would increase 
immigration to the United States, would 
simply equalize the status of men and 
women, to a certain extent, in United 
States law. 

Acting Secretary White stated that 
the Department of Labor had no objection 
to the Senate committee amendment pro- 
viding nonquota immigration status to 
an immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 years of age, or the wife, or 
the husband, of a citizen of the United 
States but makes the following comment: 

“With respect to section 14, however, it 
may be pointed out that under existing 
law the husband of an American citizen 
is entitled to a nonquota status only if 
the marriage occurred prior to June 1, 
1928, such husbands by marriage occur- 
ring on or after that date being entitled 
only to a preferential status in the issu- 
ance of quota immigration visas. Under 
the proposed amendment there would be 
no discrimination between husbands and 
wives of American citizens.” 

The rest of Acting Secretary White’s 
letter deals with irrevelant amendments 
having nothing to do with the citizenship 
and naturalization of married women, ap- 
proving some of the amendments and op- 
posing others. 


called the fact that purdah and child mar- 


riage were first started as a protection 
to women. So many of the discrimina- 
tions against women in the United States 
have started under the guise of protection 
that American women immediately under- 
stood the problem Indian women faced 
when they sought the abolition of these 
customs. 

She paid a tribute to the work of Dr. 
Annie Besant, well known in this country, 
for the advancement of India. 

Following Srimati Patwardhan’s ad- 
dress, Mrs. George Becker spoke on her 
work in organizing anti-tuberculosis work 
in India. This work, she said, is financed 
by people of India, Indians and British. 

Maud Younger, congressional chairman 
of the National Woman’s Party, spoke 
on the discriminations against women in 
this country and told of the Woman’s 
Party’s work for removal of all these 
discriminations, both by specific laws 
eliminating one inequality after another, 
and by the Equal Rights Amendment, 
which it is seeking to have written into 
the Constitution of the United States. 

After talking of various discriminations 
against married women and mothers, she 
spoke of unequal labor legislation and its 
hindrance to women earning their livings, 
and of the present campaign to equalize 
the nationality laws of the United States, 
urging all those present to interview Sena- 
tors in an effort to get the Cable bill 
passed before this session of Congress 
ends. 
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Principals Ousted 


mont, Pennsylvania, planned to at- 

tend a meeting on June 16 to pro- 
test the action of the Haverford Town- 
ship School Board in removing Grace 
Buckworth as principal of the Oakmont 
Grammar School, according to the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin of June 10. 


The school board in April voted to 
demote all women principals and replace 
them with men, “because men are better 
disciplinarians,” the Evening Bulletin re- 
ported. 

The newspaper account continues: 


“A delegation of men and women, 
headed by Mrs. Harold MacFarland, de- 
manded an explanation from George 
Young, vice-president of the board, who 
presided at its meeting last night, and it 
was announced the matter would be re- 
ferred to the educational committee. 


S= HUNDRED residents of Oak- 


N the recom- 
mendation of 


Women Principals 


F its educational effi- 

ven , ford T 

June 11, 1930. Haverfor own 


ship School Board 
has decided to dis- 
place the women principals of two gram- 
mar schools and to appoint men in their 
stead. The expert is represented as say- 
ing that men make better principals than 
women because they are more capable of 
maintaining discipline. The parents 
whose children attend the Oakmont Gram- 
mar School have protested against the re- 
moval of Miss Grace Buckworth, who has 
been its principal for thirteen years. It 


is uncertain whether the protest will be 


effective, as the board has signed a con- 
tract with a new principal, but the board 
regards the issue of sufficient gravity to 
refer it back to its educational committee 
for a report next Monday night. 

The dispute over the efficiency of 
women teachers and women principals is 
not new. It has been decided in favor of 
the women in Philadelphia, where women 
are in charge of three senior and five 
junior high schools, and nearly a hundred 


Undaunted 
NDAUNTED by the loss of a leg in 
an air crash, Sicele O’Brien, English 
woman pilot, has had her license restored, 
and is now planning to conduct a “Buy 
British Goods” campaign by conveying 
lecturers around the country in an Im- 
perial Airways machine. 
Her passengers will talk on “The Em- 
pire and Its Products.” 


“ ‘Miss Buckworth is 100 per cent. per- 
fect,’ said Mrs. MacFarland. 

“ ‘She understands the little folks and 
their problems, and caters to them to get 
the best results. She also is a good dis- 
ciplinarian. She uses the modern meth- 
ods. Six hundred residents signed the 
petition requesting she be retained, in- 
stead of four hundred, as has been pre- 
viously stated. There will be a mass meet- 
ing next Monday night, and all Miss Buck- 
worth’s supporters propose to attend. 

““We are convinced that a woman can 
handle children better than a man, and 
are convinced that the progress of the 
school under Miss Buckworth is _ thor- 
oughly competent, having followed the 
situation intensively.’ 

“Harold Hallowell, chairman of the 
educational committee, told the protest- 
ing delegation that the committee had 
acted upon the recommendation of Dr. 


Press Comment 


elementary schools have women as prin- 
cipals. The teaching force is composed 
of women by an overwhelming majority. 
It is too late to say that a woman is not 
capable of managing a school. 


One Woman's NE _ important 


Opinion thing that mil- 
By Mrs. Walter 
P ried happiness is 
erguson., 

ete the idea that wom- 
Washington 

en are mysterious 
nd incomprehen- 
June 10, 1930. . P 


sible creatures, and 
that men are so 
frank and simple and artless and that 
women can see through them as through 
a pane of clear glass. 

This state of mind creates a mental cul- 
de-sac, It results in neither husband or 
wife making any effort to know the other. 

Every being is, in reality, a sort of 
enigma to every other being. We are all 
strange, mysterious, unfathomable, bent 
upon our great or petty enterprises and 
influenced by deep inner instincts that we 
ourselves are not always conscious of. 

But generations of boys have been bred 
in the belief that girls are vague, vacil- 


Feminist Notes 


Chinese Women Seek Rights 

ONTENDING that too few women 

are being appointed to official posts 
at Nanking, the new Chinese capital, and 
in other government centers, the Peking 
Women’s Union has passed a resolution 
demanding that Chinese women be given 
a greater representation in the govern- 
ment of the country, according to the 
British United Press. 


Ralph Dornfield Owens, professor of sec- 
ondary education at Temple University 
and superintendent of psychological ex- 
periments in Haverford township schools. 

“B. F. Hastings, an engineer and former 
professor at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh, in behalf of the 
petitioners, asked that the record of Miss 
Buckworth’s successor be read. 

“Without disclosing the name of the 
man, Supervising Principal J. F. Carter 
began reading a report on his qualifica- 
tions. Early in his readings it was dis- 
closed he received his bachelor of arts 
degree in 1928. 

“‘*That’s enough,” cried Hastings, inter- 
rupting the reader. “This man is only a 
kid.’ Mr. Carter stopped the report. 

“When the controversy opened the peti- 
tioners had been told the board could do 
nothing, as the contract had already been 
signed with the new principal.” 


lating and volatile, past all male compre- 
hension. And girls have been equally de- 
luded by being taught that boys are trans- 
parent persons, positive, definite and as 
easy to read as the printed page. 

Both of these theories are wrong. The 
man who understands himself can under- 
stand women. Because men are just ex- 
actly as mysterious as we are. Their 
minds run, too, in deep hidden tracks. 
They are beset by intangible fears and 
vague longings. Within them lives the 
everlasting desire for some more perfect 
happiness. They dream, as we do, of 
lands that are beyond mortal reach and 
of love that can never be. 

How stupid for us to go on arguing 
that there is no understanding possible 
between the sexes. Have we made any 
honest effort to accomplish an under- 
standing? 

Is it not true that the average husband 
dismisses his wife’s restlessness and dis- 
content with the statement that women 
are enigmas and unintelligible? And do 
not wives fail daily in their deepest duty 
when they assume that they know pre- 
cisely what their husbands think and 
feel? 


Hope for Education 
ESPITE the decision of an Egyptian 
judge on April 29 that girls should 
not be educated since there is no pro- 
vision in the canonical law of Islam for 
the education of girls, the London Times 
reports that there are hopeful indications 
of the new outlook on the subject of Mos- 

lem girls’ education. 
One interesting sign of moderism was 


i 
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the recent sports days, the first of its kind, 
held at the Centra] Girls’ School in Bag- 
dad. Most of the 600 girls at the school 
are Moslems, Cups were awarded for the 
high jump, relay races, tug of war, and 
the hornpipe and other dances. Only 
women were allowed to watch and they 
crowded the roofs of the houses overlook- 
ing the school grounds. 

The Egyptian judge handed down his 
decision in a suit brought by an Egyptian 
woman against her husband, asking an 
allowance for the education of her daugh- 
ter. 


Pressure Against Equality 
OLITICAL pressure was brought to 
prevent Monica Whately, candidate 
for the British Parliament on the Labor 
ticket, from voting her convictions on in- 
dustrial equality, if elected. Miss Whate- 
ly stands firmly for Equal Rights between 
men and women in industry. The Labor 
Party does not so stand. The national 
executive of the party refused for a time 
to endorse her candidacy for Parliament 
for the St. Albans Division. 

Miss Whately’s secretary, G. Ranken, 
explained the situation in a letter to Time 
and Tide, Lady Rhondda’s weekly, the 
pertinent parts of which follow: 

“The re-endorsement of Miss Whately’s 
candidature has been held up for some 
months owing to her connection with the 
Open Door Council, an organization 
whose object it is “To secure that a woman 
shall be free to work and protected as a 
worker on the same terms as a man, and 
that legislation and regulations dealing 
with conditions and hours, payment, entry 
and training shall be based upon the na- 
ture of the work and not upon the sex of 
the worker; and to secure for a woman, 
irrespective of marriage or childbirth, the 
right at all times to decide whether or not 
she shall engage in paid work, and to en- 
sure that no legislation or regulations 
shall deprive her of this right.’ 

“The national executive felt that cer- 


tain difficulties might arise in the event 
of the introduction of a Labor Factories 
Bill if Miss Whately were a Member of 
Parliament, and felt herself obliged to 
vote against the Government. This, Miss 
Whately has undertaken not to do, while 
reserving the right, already accepted by 
the party, to abstain from voting on mat- 
ters where ‘the conscience of the indi- 
vidual was deeply involved.’ 

“In its desire to give the utmost pos- 
sible freedom to candidates who have con- 
scientious objections to certain items in 
its program, the national executive have 
recognized Miss Whately’s right to speak 
in committee and to move amendments 
(if desired) on such bills.” 


Equal Nationality Endorsed 
HE Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom at its annual con- 
vention held in Washington, May 21 to 24, 
1930, endorsed the proposed treaty on na- 
tionality of women drafted by the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. 


Amy Johnson Award Unsuitable 
OMMENTING on the English King’s 
Birthday Honors list, Time and Tide, 
Lady Rhondda’s weekly, objects to its 
dullness, and is outraged at its award of 
the title, Commander of the British Em- 
pire, instead of the Air Force Cross, to 
Amy Johnson, the young aviator who 
made the startling 19-day flight from Eng- 
land to Australia. - 

“Tt would have been difficult to find a 
more unsuitable award,” it says. 

It continues: 

“Miss Amy Johnson’s name figures 
queerly alongside those of welfare work- 
ers, secretaries to chambers of commerce 
and trade unionists, She should, of course, 
have had the Air Force Cross, which the 
Air Force can and does award to civilians 
as well as to members of the Flying Force. 
But—she is a woman. 

“The only order in common use for 
women is that of the British Empire; it 
is, indeed, so definitely regarded as the 
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order suitable for women that many men 
are slightly ashamed of receiving it. To 
have given Miss Johnson anything else 
would have been to create a precedent. 
And to create a precedent requires imagi- 
nation and courage—and generosity.” 


Equal Education Threatened 
HE eleven-year-old equality in educa- 
tion of girls and boys in Latvia has 
recently been threatened, but now the dan- 
ger has apparently been averted. 

Most of the Latvian high schools take 
pupils of both sexes, although there are a 
few exclusively for boys and a few for 
girls. Recently the question of doing 
away with mixed schools came before the 
Ministry of Education. 

Feeling that this would seriously harm 
the future education of girls, an active 
campaign against this injustice was or- 
ganized by women’s associations in Latvia 
and through their efforts and particularly 
those of an influential woman principal 
of one of the high schools for girls, the 
mixed school will continue. 

The greatest danger feared from their 
abolition was the establishment of a dif- 
ferent curriculum in girls’ schools, which 
would place girls at a disadvantage in 
applying for certain positions. 


Sex, Not Ability, Considered 
EMINISTS of England are reported 
aroused over the recent refusal of the 
Jockey Club and National Hunt Commit- 
tee to allow a woman to ride as a jockey 
in horse races. 

Mrs. Arthur Heath, who applied for the 
permit, replied to the club’s decision— 
“The stewards do not permit ladies to 
ride in races under the rules,” with a 
quiet, “They do not question my ability, 
but object to my sex.” 

Mrs. Heath, the niece of the Ear] of 
Denbigh, has ridden in sixteen point-to- 
point races, winning six times, twice in 
events in which men also rode, and being 
unplaced only three times. She wished to 
ride in the Derby and the Grand National. 


News from the Field 


Mrs. White Elected to Council 


RS. JOHN JAY WHITE of New 
MI York was elected to membership 

on the National Council of the 
National Woman’s Party at the monthly 
meeting of the Council at Alva Belmont 
House on June 14. | 


Nina Allender reported to the Council 
that the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, at its annual 
convention in Washington, D. C., May 
21-24, endorsed the treaty for equal na- 
tionality drafted by the Inter-American 
Commission of Women and promptly en- 
dorsed by the National Woman’s Party. 
This treaty reads: 


“The high contracting parties 
agree that from the going into effect 
of this treaty there shall be no dis- 
tinction based on sex in their law 
and practice relating to nationality.” 


Letters were read to the Council 
from Chrystal Macmillan and Winifred 
Le Suer of England and Ingebord Wallin 
of Sweden, officers of the Open Door 
International, welcoming the National 
Woman’s Party as “the first provisionally 
affiliated society in the United States to 
help the Open Door International in 
the common cause for working for the 
economic emancipation of the woman 
worker.” The National Woman’s Party 


voted to affiliate with this international 
organization at its convention last 
December. 

Miss Macmillan stated in her letter 
that a public meeting of the Open Door 
International was to be held in Geneva 
in June, that women from various coun- 
tries would be there as speakers, and that 
Alice Paul had been invited to speak for 
the United States. 

The object of the Open Door Inter- 
national is: 


“To secure that a woman shall be 
free to work and protected as a 
worker on the same terms as a man, 
and that legislation and regulations 
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dealing with conditions and hours, 
payment, entry and training shall be 
based upon the nature of the work 
and not upon the sex of the worker: 

“And to secure for a woman, irre- 
spective of marriage or childbirth, 
the right at all times to decide 
whether or not she shall engage in 
paid work, and to insure that no 
legislation or regulations shall de- 
prive her of ”" right.” 


Maud Younger, congressional chair- 
man, reported on the Cable bill to remove 
one of the inequalities in United States 
law on nationality and to facilitate the 
repatriation of American women who lost 
their citizenship by marriage prior to the 
enactment of the original Cable Act of 
1922. This bill, passed unanimously by 
the House of Representatives, has been 
continuously blocked in the Senate be- 
cause the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration, in reporting it favorably, allowed 
numerous irrelevant amendments to be 
attached to it. Miss Younger also re- 
ported on the Fish Resolution declaring 
equality in nationality laws to be the 
policy of the United States, and commend- 
ing the United States delegation at The 
Hague for voting against unequal na- 
tionality conventions. 

Mrs. Max Rotter of Wisconsin is doing 
continuous and splendid work in inter- 
viewing Senators in behalf of the Cable 


bill and the Fish resolution, Miss Younger 


reported. 

Burnita Shelton Matthews reported on 
the progress of the legal research work, 
and announced that she is planning a 
series of articles for Equat RicuTs on 
phases of existing labor legislation, to 
follow the series just published on jury 
service. 

The Council will meet again on July 12. 


Business Women Oppose Restriction 
HE Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs of New York State on May 

31 adopted a resolution protesting against 
the Mastick Law limiting overtime work 
for women in industry. 

The National Woman’s Party has been 
waging a vigorous campaign against the 
measure. 

The resolution adopted by the business 
and professional women and sent to Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New 
York State Department of Labor reads: 

“Whereas the Mastick bill recently 
passed by the New York State Legislature 
restricts women employes and executives 
in their power to contract freely and on 
equal terms with men, we, the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs of New 
York State, Inc., in annual convention 
assembled, hereby protest such legislation 
where women actively engaged in business 
are not given a chance to be heard, and 
we therefore respectfully ask that a com- 
mittee appointed by this convention be 


given an opportunity to be heard by the 
department before any interpretation or 
application of the bill be made.” 


Garden Party 
AURA BERRIEN, member of the 
National Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, gave a garden party in 
the gardens of Alva Belmont House on 
June 20 in honor of Jessie Adkins, promi- 
nent members of the Young Women’s 


Council. Miss Adkins is about to be mar- 


ried to Sidney Eaton and will live in 
Syracuse, New York. 


Founder Dies 

R. SARAH MARGARET HUDDLES.- 

TON, Founder of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, died at her home in Washing- 
ton on June 21. She was a pomologist in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of the Woman’s Party, 
appointed a committee of the Party to 
attend her funeral, which was held 
June 23. 


Show Your Colors 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 5, 1930. 
Dear Epiror: 


EATED in church one Sunday morn- 
ing when our mind should have been 


en higher things, our attention was at- 


tracted—or was it distracted ?—to a wom- 
an in the choir. Her gown was a rich 
shade of purple — purple the color of 
royalty. At the left shoulder were two 
white flowers, magnolias. Around her 
neck hung a long gold chain having a 
gold pendant, 

Our National Woman’s Party colors! 
That thought instantly entered our mind. 
Purple, white and gold. What charming 
colors for dresses, coats and hats. Why 
not wear our colors wherever and when- 
ever possible? Why not have an inter- 
national costume? A costume universal? 

How we women should love these three 
colors. They have already done so much 
for us and are going to accomplish still 
more, now that we have definitely entered 
the international field of Equal Rights for 
men and women. 

Purple silk and chiffon gowns are the 
very last word in style, purple umbrellas 
are being carried by our best-dressed peo- 
ple, purple hats are seen frequently, and 
even purple slippers and silk stockings 
are stepping smartly in the best of com- 
pany. | 

Our next costume is already planned— 
a purple georgette dress with white lace 
collar, gold colored stockings, black slip- 
pers, a gold chain with emblem around 
our neck, and a black coat with a bunch 
of purple violets on the left lapel. Head 
high, eyes bright, a touch of rouge on our 
cheeks, watch us strut along Peacock 


Equal. Rights. 


Alley, telling the world our colors are 
purple, white and gold. 

Friend Husband belongs to a lodge 
whose colors are blue, white and gold. 
Even the notices that come to the house of 
the meetings are always printed in blue 
ink on white paper. 

We can never forget the years that 
the son and heir of the family attended 
a school whose colors were green and 
white. If we bought him a shirt, he 
wanted a white shirt with a green stripe. 
Neckties must be green with a white dot 
or stripe, if they were not white with 
a green stripe or dot. He even wanted 
his cuff-links green and white. How he 
did love those colors! How he loved to 
have them near him! 

We occasionally meet men and women 
who insist that the members of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party are either man- 
haters or are disappointed because they 
were not born men. Nothing that we 
can say can make them change their opin- 
ion. They foolishly and erroneously claim 
that the National Woman’s Party does 
not recognize the difference of sex. Let. 
us continue to show the world that we 
can be charming and gracious and well- 
groomed and feminine even while we in- 
sist that men and women shall have Equal 
Rights not only throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its juris- 
diction, but throughout the whole wide 
world! Frances KEIPEL. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer’s Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A. Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head. 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to June 
1, 1930, $1,853,759.22. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, June 1 to 15, 1930: | 


Mrs. Furin Bradford Boone, D. $1.00 
Miss Catherine Dixon, 10.00 
Mrs. zona Winters Brannan, N. Y.................. 170.00 
Miss Christine Levin, 1.00 
Miss Esther B. McLaughlin........................... 1.00 
Mrs. = Kent, Cal. (for Equal 


4 N, 7. (for Equal Rights 


M ~ Paul, (for Equal Rights as 
W. Wiley, D. C., (for Equal 

New York Branch, Headquarters share of 

dues for following members. (Branch 
retains dues in excess of 25 cents each) : 

Miss Margaret Anderson............................... .25 
} Mrs. Virginia C. Burch.......... .25 

Mrs. H. Dunn 25 

Miss C. Muendell -25 

Mrs. A. 8. Otis .25 

Miss Ebba Tisell.... 25 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters 135.50 

$651.00 


Per Equal Rights Committee : 
Dr. Donald R. Hooker, Md 200.00 
Mrs. Emile Berliner, D. 
Investment Fund Committee 100.00 
Investment Fund Committee. én 1,050.00 


Total receipts, June 1 to 15, 1930.......... $2,151.00 


Total receipts, to 
June 1, 1930. 
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